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BOOK NOTES. 

The third volume of John Beattie Crozier's History of Intellectual 
Development (Longmans, Green & Co., 1901) has been written and 
published before the second, as the author explains, partly because 
of the increasing difficulty consequent upon weakened eyesight which 
he has experienced in pursuing the minute research necessary for 
the second volume and partly because, if it should chance that he 
should be unable to continue the series as originally planned, he will 
nevertheless have given to his readers those practical conclusions 
bearing on present-day affairs — namely, politics, education, govern- 
ment and society — which follow from his general view of the evolu- 
tion of civilization as a whole. Dr. Crozier's first volume traced 
intellectual development through Greek and Hindoo thought, Graeco- 
Roman paganism, Judaism and Christianity, down to the closing of 
the schools of Athens by Justinian, a.d. 529. It was warmly wel- 
comed by scholars and thoughtful readers generally, all of whom will 
turn with keen interest to Dr. Crozier's treatment of modern ques- 
tions. They will find it a very different work from Mr. Lecky's 
partisan volumes on Liberty and Democracy ; for Dr. Crozier's guid- 
ing thought is the proposition that the abstract ideals by which the 
ages and generations have been led, and which have fired the 
imaginations of men, " are to be regarded as means only, as instru- 
ments for drawing civilization onwards and upwards through ascend- 
ing terraces from stage to stage, and not as universal ends to be 
forced undiluted on society without being balanced at every point 
by their compensatory opposites." The present age, like others, 
Dr. Crozier sees led and dominated by abstract ideals, and laboring 
under the illusion that they are ultimate ends to be achieved. To 
this illusion he attributes " the excess, the extremes, the instability, 
the confusion and the reactions of latter day politics " ; and the cor- 
rective can be found only in a knowledge of the evolution of civiliza- 
tion in general. There have been few keener studies of American 
political life than the last two chapters of this volume. 

Among the many reviews of human progress during the nineteenth 
century a group of papers prepared for the New York Evening 
Post was noteworthy. These papers included articles on law and 
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government, history, economic and industrial developments, literature 
and art, education and science, applied science, transportation and 
war. Among the writers were Chief Justice Charles C. Nott of the 
Court of Claims, Sir John G. Bourinot, Clerk of the Canadian House 
of Commons, Professor Munroe Smith, Professor John Bassett 
Moore, Professor Angelo Heilprin, Horace White, Andrew Carnegie, 
Julia Ward Howe, Edmund Gosse, Russell Sturgis, Kenyon Cox, 
Professor C. S. Pierce, Simon Newcomb, Dr. J. S. Billings, Andrew 
Lang, Leslie Stephen, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer and President 
Arthur T. Hadley. All of the papers have been reprinted in a con- 
venient and good-looking volume, The Nineteenth Century (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1901. — ix, 494 pp.), which may be commended as a 
useful addition to the shelf of historical reference books. 

Many books, good and bad, have been called into existence by 
recent developments in the far east, but among them few have 
been better worth reading than a modest volume of essays by 
Meredith Townsend, entitled Asia and Europe : Studies presenting the 
Conclusions formed by the Author in a Long Life devoted to the Subject 
of the Relations between Asia and Europe (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1901). 
All of these studies, except the introduction, are reprints from the 
Contemporary Review, the Old National Review and the Spectator. 
All are directed to one end — namely, a description of those inherent 
differences between Europe and Asia which forbid one continent 
permanently to conquer the other. " The struggle between Europe 
and Asia," Mr. Townsend says, " is the binding thread of history ; 
the trade between Europe and Asia is the foundation of commerce ; 
the thought of Asia is the basis of all European religions : but the 
fusion of the continents has never occurred, and in the author's 
best judgment will never occur." Mr. Townsend has the unusual 
power of entering with sympathetic understanding into the thought 
and feeling of peoples whose habits and institutions are widely 
unlike those of European men, and it is this power which gives 
especial value to his suggestive papers. 

M. Edmond Demolins has been well known in literary circles 
primarily for his criticism of the modern Frenchman and for his 
advocacy of Anglo-Saxon methods. He has now turned his atten- 
tion to what he calls social geography, in an interesting book entitled 
Comment la route crie le type social (Paris, Firmin-Didot, n.d.). Of 
this the first volume, telling of the routes of antiquity, has appeared. 
Mr. Demolins's thesis is that history is very largely the product of 
racial forces, and that the diversity of races is due primarily to the 
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routes followed by the different peoples. He takes up in turn the 
route of the steppes, producing the Tartar-Mongol type ; the route 
of the savannas, producing the red Indian type ; and the route of 
the forests, producing the Indian and the Negro types. He shows 
how it is that these races had practically no history worth writing 
about. He then discusses those great races of the Orient and of 
classical antiquity which have really made history. Although he 
naturally overstates his thesis and gives rather dubious explanations 
in a great many cases, he is able to marshal a large number of 
interesting facts in favor of his central thesis. The book will be 
welcomed by those who are preaching the modern doctrine of 
economic geography as the basis of social life. 

Most of the text-books on commerce and commercial geography 
available in this country have been written by foreigners and pub- 
lished abroad. It is gratifying to note the publication of two good 
text-books on these subjects in this country, — Clow's Introduction to 
the Study of Commerce and Adams's Commercial Geography, — not 
merely as a matter of national pride, but for pedagogical reasons as 
well. Writers of text-books on commerce and commercial geography 
usually arrange their materials according to political boundaries, 
and not, as might better be, according to productive areas. Further- 
more, as is natural enough, each writer puts his country, with its 
particular products and trade, in the foreground. Under this arrange- 
ment the United States has not fared very well in the text-books 
published abroad. The two books above noted reverse the old order 
of things and set the United States in the foreground. Mr. Clow 
and Mr. Adams both write primarily for the American student. 
These books can therefore be used to more advantage in this country 
than those previously published abroad. Mr. Clow's work describes 
the mechanism and process of exchange. It is a text-book for com- 
mercial high schools and is designed, as the author says, " to supple- 
ment either economics or industrial geography." The work is 
descriptive rather than theoretical, dealing with a series of special 
topics, such as trade and commerce, prices, payments and the like. 
The book contains valuable suggestions to teachers and practical 
exercises for students ; the matter is presented in language easy 
to understand and is illustrated with good statistical diagrams. 
Mr. Adams's work is more distinctly geographical. The method of 
arrangement is that usually adopted. General geographical condi- 
tions are first set forth, after which the commerce of the several 
countries is considered in turn, the United States coming firsts 
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with nearly a third of the book devoted to this country. An immense 
amount of useful information is crowded into the volume, without, 
however, making the work at all difficult for the average student. 
The employment of different kinds of type to mark the headings, the 
abundant use of maps and charts, the many footnotes and references, 
and the admirable illustrations go to make the book attractive and 
valuable for teacher and pupil alike. 

The fourth and final volume of Leon Say's collected writings and 
speeches, under the title of Les Finances de la France sous la Troisieme 
Ripublique (Paris, Calmann Levy, 1901. — 687 pp.), of which the ear- 
lier volumes were noted in this Quarterly (XIV, 181, 565, and XVI, 
186), has just appeared. It is devoted in about equal proportions to 
the subjects of protection and socialism, which the editor, M. Andre" 
Liesse, groups together as equally objectionable to the principle of 
economic liberty. It is in these speeches especially that one sees 
the noted statesman primarily as a member of that group which the 
French call the Liberal school, but which Americans are apt to term 
the orthodox or the illiberal school. The volume will be found to 
contain an arsenal of facts and arguments for those economists who, 
by disposition or training, are disposed to extreme individualism 
and unconditional free trade. The four volumes, as now completed, 
form a noble monument to the untiring labors and the ceaseless 
activity of the most eloquent and scholarly of recent French 
statesmen. 

Now that strikes and lockouts are gradually being replaced by 
annual contracts or agreements between organized labor and capital, 
we are beginning to realize more than ever before the need of prin- 
ciples to guide the bargainers or arbitrators in their determination 
of wage rates. Ought public opinion to support employers in their 
demand that wages shall be adjusted to prices, or the workmen in 
their demand for an assured income sufficient to provide the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, leaving prices to adjust themselves to 
wages ? This important question is the subject of an excellent dis- 
sertation by a young German economist. In his Lohnpolitik und Lohn- 
theorie (Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot, 1900. — 410 pp.), Dr. Otto 
von Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst devotes himself especially to the principle 
of the minimum wage. Half of the book is given to a review of 
the theory of wages in economic literature and half to the policy of 
modern governments and labor organizations with reference to the 
establishment of a minimum wage. So far as government is con- 
cerned, this policy has, of course, to do only with workmen employed 
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by public authorities or by contractors for public work, as no modern 
state (with the exception of four of the Australasian colonies) has 
attempted to regulate wages in private industries. Such a public 
policy has been gaining strength very notably in the last few years. 
Since President Roosevelt's declaration in favor of a clause in all 
public contracts assuring " fair " conditions for the employees and 
Mayor Low's pronounced determination that the city during his 
administration shall be a model employer, the subject of the minimum 
wage has become as interesting to Americans as to Europeans. 
Dr. Zwiedineck's work is a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the subject. 

Jellinek's essay on " The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of 
Citizens," which when first published was noticed in this Quarterly 
(XI, 582), has been put into English by Professor Max Farrand, with 
the author's revision (New York, Henry Holt, 1901). Though the 
general view which Jellinek presents had already been set forth in 
English, his exposition has points of excellence that do not appear 
elsewhere, and therefore Professor Farrand's work was worth doing. 
That the value of the essay is receiving recognition in Europe appears 
from the fact that a French translation also has recently been made 
by George Fardis (Paris, Fontemoing, 1902), with a preface by 
Professor Larnaude of the Paris Faculty of Law. 

Mr. Frederick Harrison's visit to the United States in 1901 will 
long be remembered with pleasure by the many university men and 
others interested in historical studies who were then privileged to 
meet him and to hear his addresses. All such and many more 
will be glad to have these addresses in permanent form, as offered 
in a beautiful volume, entitled Washington and Other American 
Addresses (The Macmillan Company, 1901). The several titles are 
" George Washington and the Republican Ideal," " Abraham Lin- 
coln," "The Millenary of King Alfred," "The Writings of King 
Alfred," "The Dutch Republic," "Recent Biographies of Crom- 
well," " Republicanism and Democracy," " Personal Reminiscences," 
" Municipal Government," "The Nineteenth Century." It is unneces- 
sary to insist upon the charm of style and the sobriety of thought 
by which these addresses are distinguished. Another characteristic, 
however, is worthy of especial mention — that is, the accurate knowl- 
edge and keen understanding of American history and institutions. 
The papers on Washington and Lincoln are patriotic literature of the 
best type, as that on the writings of King Alfred is literary and 
historical criticism of the best type. 
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Mr. Norman Hapgood's George Washington (Macmillan, 1901) is, 
like the author's study of Lincoln, a literary man's appreciation of a 
great public character. There are but few episodes in the career of 
Washington that lend themselves to the methods of " brilliant " essay 
writing. Mr. Hapgood seizes upon this fact as the basis for a sketch 
in a minor key. No one will get from the book any idea that Wash- 
ington was " showy " or, indeed, that his general view of things was 
far removed from commonplace. At the same time, however, the 
solid and substantial elements in Washington's character and career 
are very cleverly exhibited. The book is, on the whole, an exceed- 
ingly artistic piece of literature. 

The fourth and final volume of Professor Albert Bushnell Hart's 
American History told by Contemporaries covers the period 1845-1900. 
It is difficult to imagine how the execution of this admirably planned 
work could be improved upon in any of the numberless details that 
are involved. The present volume, though by no means designed 
for consecutive reading, may nevertheless be agreeably and profitably 
read in that way, so wisely are the selections adapted to the end of 
covering impartially all the prominent phases of our turbulent history 
during this period. Possibly Professor Hart's treatment of the last 
decade might excite cavil in some circles, but that is because he is 
really dealing not with history but with politics. 

Reminiscences of a Mississippian in Peace and War, by F. A. Mont- 
gomery (Cincinnati, Robert Clark Co.), is devoted chiefly to a 
narration of the military operations of the First Mississippi Cavalry 
regiment during the Civil War. Incidentally, the book contains 
some descriptions of life in the South before and during the war 
and some portraitures of men who have figured prominently in the 
history of the state. There are also a few bits of local reconstruction 
history which throw some light on the manner in which the con- 
gressional policy was carried out in Mississippi. 

La Guerra e la pace nel mondo antico, un saggio di ettore cicotti 
(Turino, Fratelli Bocca, 1901. — 233 pp.), is not without merit as a 
vade mecum to the sources. It is clear and somewhat florid, evidently 
intended for a popular audience. It is also useful as serving to call 
attention to the fact that wars are economic phenomena, rather than 
disturbances of the economic order, as taught by the Cobdenites. 
The economic cause is usually indicated, though often obscured by 
the details. But it is not a great book, nor does it offer much that 
is new. It does not seem well thought out, the author apparently 
halting between two purposes — one, to give a condensed history of 
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ancient wars; the other, to discuss their causes and results. At 
bottom, however, it is the work of an antiquarian rather than of an 
economist or a sociologist. 

As a handbookwhich justifies its name by being handy, Roman Public 
Life, by A. H. J. Greenidge (London, Macmillan, 1901), is worthy of 
all commendation. It embodies a history of the Roman constitution 
from the earliest times to Diocletian, with the political and adminis- 
trative organization fully and clearly set forth. On the moot points 
of the subject, especially in the earlier periods of the history, the 
author generally follows Mommsen — a practice which, while sus- 
tained by full and exact investigation by Mr. Greenidge himself, 
will doubtless give much pain to those students of the rising genera- 
tion in whose eyes the octogenarian German has gone hopelessly 
astray. 

F. P. Bremer has collected in his Iurisprudentiae antehadrianae quae 
supersunt (3 vols., Teubner, 1896-1901) not only such fragments of 
the writings of the older Roman jurists as have been transmitted to 
us, but also such information regarding them and their writings as 
can be gleaned from the entire range of Latin literature. He usually 
adds in doubtful matters, whether of biography or of text criticism, 
the opinions of the leading modern authorities. The compilation 
differs from Lenel's Palingenesia, in that other sources are drawn upon 
besides the Digest of Justinian and in that the arrangement is chrono- 
logical, while Lenel's is alphabetical. It differs from Huschke's Iuris- 
prudentiae anteiustinianae quae supersunt in that the fragments found 
in the Digest are included. It differs from both in that it includes 
no writings demonstrably posterior to the accession of Hadrian, and 
in the greater fulness of its biographical and critical material. The 
collection has thus a distinct reason for existence, and it will be very 
useful to all those who desire to make a thorough study of the devel- 
opment of the Roman law. It gives us all that is known of one 
hundred and fifteen jurists, beginning with Appius Claudius Caucus, 
three centuries before Christ, and ending with Iavolenus Priscus, who 
flourished under Trajan and Hadrian. Cicero's De legibus, which 
Huschke includes, is omitted. 

Dr. Isaac F. Russell's Outline Study of Law (New York, Baker 
Voorhis & Co., 1900), an earlier edition of which was reviewed in the 
Political Science Quarterly, vol. x, p. 548, has realized its 
author's principal aim, "to present the subject in a way calculated 
to attract the attention of the reader," and appears in a revised third 
edition. 
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" In form and arrangement there is a strong family resemblance 
between English and American enactments," says Sir Courtenay Ilbert 
in his Legislative Methods and Forms (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1901. 
— xxxi, 372 pp.) ; "but," he drily adds, "in point of draftsmanship 
we have probably nothing to learn from the United States " (p. 222). 
That this remark is not ascribable to insular narrowness is shown by 
the whole tone and spirit of the book, and by the praise bestowed on 
French legislation. That the inferiority of American draftsmanship 
is not wholly owing to the absence of control by the executive branch 
over the preparation of legislative measures is indicated by the same 
comparison ; for in France, as in the United States, laws are usually 
initiated in legislative committees. The fault lies, doubtless, where 
the author places it : American bills are drawn by " amateurs." To 
lawyers and legislators who are interested in the improvement of the 
methods and forms of American legislation, this book, which embodies 
the results of English experience and gives the expert conclusions 
of the author as parliamentary counsel to the Treasury, will be found 
to be a mine of information and suggestion. To the student of law 
and political science the book is of further value, because it gives a 
clear and detailed description of the present state of British and 
colonial legislation ; and the general reader, as well as the student, 
will find the chapters on " Common Law and Statute Law," " Consoli- 
dation of Statutes," " Codification," and "Parliament as a Legislative 
machine " well worth examining. 



